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had been made, and the first counter-attacks had been resisted.
The creative ideas and the emotional impetus of Lutheranism
had already invaded many spheres of life and in many places
were in full possession. It was to Lutheran religion that Calvin
was converted.1 His task was that of perpetuating and extending
by organization and consolidation what had been gained. For
this task he was eminently fitted by nature and training. He had
little power of imagination or creative thought; he had immense
powers of systematization. These powers were not limited, as
they usually are, to the realm of practical affairs; they embraced
equally the realm of philosophic thought. The excellence of the
Institutes of the Christian Religion lies in its achievement of systema-
tization and synthesization, not in its contribution of new ideas in
any subject. Calvin accepted the half-formulated theology of
Lutheranism, and worked out and set forth with supreme lucidity
its fullest implications. In practical matters he had the advantage,
which no other Reformer so completely had, of living in a city in
which he could work out to the full, without any interruption or
opposition that was not eventually eliminated, his own plans;
but the credit belongs to him>^T discovering and putting into
practice a system which applied not only to the limited situation
of Geneva, but to many different situations in many different
parts of the world.
We must be careful not to ascribe Protestant leanings to Calvin
too early in his life. During his five years of theological study at
the University of Paris, from 1523 to 1528, he betrayed, and
almost certainly felt, no opposition to the faith of his fathers,
although his sojourn in the somewhat repressive and reactionary
atmosphere of the College de Montaigu (1524-8), at an age of
his life when the human spirit begins to reach towards freedom in
matters of thought, may have produced some kind of unconscious
rebellion. Beza, in his first Life of Calving asserts that Calvin was
not sorry to abandon theology for the law at his father's request
in 1528, partly because he had been unsettled in his faith by the
influence of his cousin, older than himself, Pierre Robert, usually
known as Olivetan, who was studying in Paris at the time.3 It is
true that Olivetan publicly embraced Reformed ideas very
shortly afterwards, and was a man capable of exerting a profound
1 So Troeltsch, Die Socidlehre der Christlichen Kirchen (English translation), II, 579.
v | a igth August 1564,
3 Ccdmm Opera (Brunswick edition; in the Corpus Reformatorum), XXI, 29. All further
references to Calvin's works are to this edition.